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• ' Tht Three Cottages ' ' Rembrandt (1606-1 669) 

Acquired from the Thomas Gaffield Gift and by gifts of the Visiting Committee 



A Notable Acquisition of the Depart- 
ment of Prints 

MENTION was made in the last Bulletin of 
a splendid etched portrait of himself by 
Van Dyck, quite recently added to the Museum 
collection of Prints. An accession fully as im- 
portant is the Rembrandt landscape here repro- 
duced, — the " Three Cottages," — acquired with 
funds from the Thomas GafHeld gift and generous 
donations from the Visiting Committee. Quality 
of impression, ever the main consideration in prints, 
is essential here more especially because this, like 
many another Rembrandt etching, has been given 
its perfecting accents with burry dry-point, as effec- 
tive as it is evanescent. The subject is familiar in 
Rembrandt drawings and etchings : a village street 
with three steep-gabled, thatched cottages in front 
of a clump of trees ; at the door of the middle 
hut a woman with a group of youngsters ; a 
sunny distance beyond, expressed with the simplest 
means. The print is signed and dated 1630, a 
time when Rembrandt, a man of forty-four, was 
in his full maturity of art and manhood, and had 
many times already proven himself a past master 
in all the resources of etching. Only the preced- 
ing year he had given the world his " Christ 
Healing," his " Hundred Guilder Print." Land- 
scape as a theme in itself, independently of figures, 
may be said to have enlisted the master's interest 
mainly between 1 640, possibly earlier, when he 



etched the "View of Amsterdam," and 1653, 
the approximate date of the " Landscape with the 
Sportsman." With this last the " Three Cottages " 
has the peculiarity in common that it is done in 
two manners ; very likely the plate was laid away 
half finished and completed subsequently in much 
more vigorous lines. The minute, painstaking draw- 
ing of the cottages and the ground, reminiscent of 
the landscapes done in the early forties, is plainly 
made the focus of interest, the main theme con- 
trasting as it does with the jottings in dry-point 
summarily indicating the branches and the mass of 
dense, shady leafage at the right. The sunny dis- 
tance, the sense of spaciousness, of outdoor fresh- 
ness, cool shade and sparkling sunshine, attained 
here with such simple means, once more attests the 
master's genius. The sketchy dry-point drawing 
of the trees, partly overlaying etched foliage much 
more minute in handling, while it reappears in the 
" Clump of Trees with a Vista," one of Rem- 
brandt's latest landscapes (1652), is similar, on a 
small scale, in its transforming, energizing effect, to 
that grand metamorphosis in the fourth state of the 
"Three Crosses" (1653), where from a focus of 
white light the scene of Crucifixion sinks into deep 
gloom by the use of slashing strokes of dry-point. 
The addition of this very important landscape in 
so excellent an impression not only helps the 
Museum collection of prints by Rembrandt toward 
completeness, but also materially raises the standard 
of the collection. E. H. R. 



